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ITALIAN AND BYZANTINE PAINTING 
IN THE XIITH CENTURY 


BY D. TALBOT RICE 


Fig. I. THE FAMOUS 
VIRGIN OF VLADI- 
MIR. XIth century. 
Tretiakov Gallery, Mos- 
cow. Constantinopolitan 


painting which existed both in Italy and in the 

Byzantine world in the XIIth and XIIIth cen- 
turies is rapidly increasing, and though data enabling us 
to distinguish individual schools one from another are 
rapidly being collected, our information as to what 
exactly was being produced by Constantinople, the very 
centre of the Byzantine world, is still very incomplete. 
We are familiar, it is true, with quite a number of manu- 
script illustrations which are to be assigned to the 
Byzantine capital, and with certain wall-paintings, like 
those of 1164 at Nerez in Serbia, which can be attributed 
to Constantinopolitan painters. But with regard to panels 
we are much more vague, and the works that have 
been assigned to Constantinople by different scholars 


‘i our knowledge of the various schools of 





are so diverse in character that it would seem that the 
city has often been used by them as a dumping-ground 
for unfamiliar styles. The works assigned to the city 
show, in fact, the diversity of our canons of judgment 
more clearly than the style which we would associate with 
the heart of Byzantium. 

Two well-known panels, which have more than once 
been published, afford a case in point; they are those 
from the same workshop, though probably not by the 
same hand, in the Otto Kahn and the Duveen collections 
(Fig. II).!. Van Marle and Siren agree in attributing them 
to Italy, though the one thinks them fairly late, while the 
other suggests Cavallini as the painter. Berenson, on 








See Paclo d’Ancona, “ Les Primitifs Italiens du XI au XIII siécle,’’ Paris, 
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the other hand, has little hesitation in assigning them to 
Constantinople,? while Lazarev regards them as the 
products of a provincial Byzantine school in Sicily.* For 
him they are the works either of a Byzantine painter who 
had long been settled abroad, or of a Sicilian who had 
been taught by a Byzantine master. Lazarev brings 
forward a wealth of evidence in support of his thesis, and 
there is every reason to accept it to-day, for though the 
panels have Byzantine affinities, features which can by 
no means be regarded as Constantinopolitan are strongly 
marked. Most important in this respect is the nature 
of the high-lights. Here they are severe and striking, 
and, like the gold in Fra Angelico’s work, are intended 








Fig. II. MADONNA. XIIIth century. Duveen Collection. 


Sicilian 


to increase the effect of heavenly glory. But they do so 
in an essentially mundane manner; in true Byzantine 
work the abstract, ethereal understanding of the painter 
produces automatically a feeling of unworldly reverence, 
without having recourse to richness of material and 
brilliance of colour in order to do so. There is no hint 
of the manner of the Kahn and Duveen panels in the 
one certain Constantinopolitan panel painting that has 
come down to us, the famous “ Virgin of Vladimir ” 
(Fig. I). It is admittedly of somewhat earlier date, 
now being usually assigned to the XIth century,‘ but 
miniatures and wall-paintings show that at Constanti- 


2“ Studies ir 


Mediaeval Painting,” New Haven, 1930, Ch. 1 
Early Italo-Byzantine Painting in Sicily," Burlington Magazine, 


December 1933, p. 283 


LXIII, 


go 





Fig. III. MADONNA AND CHILD, circa 1280. 


of Fine Arts, Moscow. Probably Pisan 


Museum 


nople the stylistic changes between the XIth and the 
earlier XIIIth centuries were not very considerable. 
Another painting of rather similar type, with close 
Byzantine affinities, but also certainly not to be attributed 
to Constantinople, is the large ‘‘ Madonna and Child ” 
of about 1280 in the Museum of Fine Arts at Moscow 
(Fig. III). Certain authorities regard it as definitely not 
Italian, and would assign it, for want of a better home, to 
Constantinople ; by others it is assigned to the Pisan 
school; the notice below it describes it as Italo-Greek. 
This name has been much abused, for it has not only 
been applied to earlier paintings of very diverse types, 


*M. Alpatov and V 
nenen Epoche,” 
1925, Pp. 140 


Lazarev, “ Ein byzantinisches Tafelwerk aus der Kom 
Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstammlungen, Vol. 46, Berlin 
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ITALIAN AND BYZANTINE PAINTING IN THE XIIItH CENTURY 


Fig. IV. DIPTYCH. XIIIth century 


but has also been used, especially by Kondakov, to 
describe a group of later icons which are undoubtedly of 
Greek workmanship. If the term is to be used at all, it 
is just to such paintings as this that it best applies, for 
elements from both regions are to be seen together. There 
is something in the features of the ‘* Virgin and Child,” 
in the posing of the figures, and, most of all, in the 
nature of the gold high-lights, which is definitely Italian, 





gt 


i 
| 


The Hermitage, Leningrad Venetian 
though the iconography, and to some extent the style and 
colouring also, are Byzantine. To what region exactly it 
is to be attributed is not certain, but Pisa seems most 
likely, for much of the known Pisan work shows a parallel 
blending of elements. 

More closely akin to the manner which must 
have been characteristic of Constantinople are probably 
certain paintings of the Venetian region, such as a 
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shows the close affinities between this and the Italian 
paintings, which is to be accounted for by the fact that 
both are descended in the main from the same Byzantine 
parentage. But the differences are also at once apparent. 
On the one hand we see accentuated the harsh gold lights 
and a certain strength which is almost severity ; on the 
other there is something in the rhythmical sway of the 
angel’s wings, in the egg-shaped heads of the Child and 
the Virgin, or in the silver background, characteristic at 
a later date of the Suzdal school, which is essentially 
Russian. Yet the paintings are in neither case purely 
and typically Italian nor purely and typically Russian. By 
placing them side by side, eliminating certain features 
and supplying others, we can arrive at some idea of what 
the Constantinopolitan model was like. It must have 
been less prosaic than the Pisan or Sicilian examples, and 
at the same time less rhythmical, less elegant than the 
Russian. And the colouring would also have been 
distinct, for the Virgin’s stola would have been in the 
traditional red, and her maphorion green, not purple, as 
in the Russian painting. One might also have expected 
a delicate system of high-lighting, either in white or pale 
shades of blue or purple, both on the costumes and on 
the flesh. The heavy gold lights of the Italian examples 
would certainly not have been present. 


Reproduced in colour in ‘ Masterpieces of Russian Painting,’’ London, 
1930. PI. 1X. 





Fig. V. ST. GEORGE. XIVth or XVth century. Museum 
of Fine Arts, Moscow. Constantinopolitan 


diptych of the XIIIth century in the Hermitage (Fig. IV). 
Here the gold high-lights are absent, and there is less 
harshness and violence than in the Pisan work. The 
crucifixion or the tall, elongated saints might almost pass 
as Byzantine, but the ‘‘ Madonna ”’ is distinct from any- 
thing known in contemporary Byzantine art or even in 
later icons. There is a gentleness and softness in her 
face which heralds features characteristic of a whole 
group of XIVth and XVth century essentially Italian 
paintings produced in Venice or the neighbourhood under 
a more or less strong Byzantine influence. Even more 
distinctive is the colouring, a very light pink being the 
predominating tone. The scheme of colour is one 
foreign to Byzantine art, as is the style, which tends to a 
softness almost weak in its gentleness. An icon of “ St. 
George ”’ in the Museum of Fine Arts at Moscow, which 
is certainly Constantinopolitan, serves as an apt com- 
parison (Fig. V). It is actually rather later in date, being 
of the XIVth or XVth century, but it shows clearly the 
characteristics which must be associated with the capital. 
It is thus just as delicate, yet at the same time much 
stronger and more “ classic ” than the Venetian painting ; 
it is tender, yet is also severe, and shows an accomplish- 
ment and polish which is the hall-mark of a long- 
established, highly cultured tradition. 

Another interesting contrast is afforded by comparing 
the Pisan and Sicilian “‘ Madonnas ” mentioned above 
to a Russian version of the same subject, ‘‘ Our Lady of 
Tolga,” a XIIIth century panel now in the Yaroslavl Fig. VI. OUR LADY OF TOLGA. XIIIth 
Museum (Fig. VI).° Even the most cursory examination Yaroslavl. Russian 
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ITALIAN AND BYZANTINE PAINTING IN THE XIIItH CENTURY 


quent dates, but the head and neck, the braid with pearls 
showing below the neck and the partly unsheathed sword 
and its scabbard have been shown to be original by the 
Russian experts. We see here just that type of high- 
lighting and shading, just that severe yet delicate pose, 
and just that aloof yet sympathetic expression which we 
noted as the highest common multiple, if one may 
borrow a mathematical term, of the Italian and the 
Russian ‘* Madonnas ”’ considered above, and which we 
regard as characteristic of Constantinople. 

If we compare the ‘“ St. Demetrios ”’ to ‘“‘ Our Lady 
of Vladimir ”’ (Fig. I), we see at once that the two are 
closely related. We see in both just those features of 
grandeur and sympathy, aloofness and delicacy, restraint 
and sweetness, which are the hall-marks of Constanti- 
nople. Nowhere else could this strangely subtle blend 
have been arrived at, for nowhere else was culture 
sufficiently high or demands sufficiently exacting to call 
it forth. But, as is often the case at the end of a long 
tradition, when once the highest criteria were deserted, 
severity tended to replace grandeur, and there became 
dominant that rather unambitious unanimity which was 

(Continued on page 113) 





Fig. VII. ST. DEMETRIOS. XIIth century. Cathedral of 
Dimitrov, near Moscow. Probably Constantinopolitan 


A number of icons in Russia which have been recently 
cleaned, and which have been long preserved in that 
country, serve to throw further light on the vexed question 
of the manner that is to be regarded as typical of the 
Byzantine capital. They are works which are to be 
attributed either to Constantinopolitan artists who had 
migrated to Russia, or which are to be regarded as 
imports from the capital, and it seems certain that such 
imports were numerous. In a most illuminating paper 
on the painter Theophanes the Greek, for example, 
Alpatov shows that even this master, who is usually 
regarded as a Russianized painter, in all probability first 
began his life in Constantinople, and though his style 
changed and developed in the course of his life, much as 
did el Greco’s in Spain, the manner of a great deal of his 
work remained faithful to that of his original homeland. 
Certain wall-paintings at Kahrieh Djami’® in Constanti- 
nople are in all probability to be attributed to him. At 
an earlier date an icon of “‘ St. Demetrios of Salonica ”’ 
in the Cathedral of the Dormition of the Virgin near 
Moscow serves as an example either of an import or of 
a work executed in Russia by an immigrant artist (Fig. 
VII).’?. This painting has been much restored at subse- 





_- : Fig. VIII. LOWER PORTION OF ICON. Portrait of a 
*** Die Fresken der Kachrieje-Djamiin Konstantinopel,”’ Minchner J ahrbticher : - Ch f - i PP si : ° 
der bildenden Kunst, 1929, V1, pp. 345 ff. Princess. urch of the Chrysaliniotissa, Nicosia, Cyprus. 
? Reproduced in colour in ** Masterpieces of Russian Painting.” Pl. IIT. Dated 1356 
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HEPPLEWHITE AND SHERATON 


BY C. E. HUGHES 


OLLECTORS of the furniture of the second half 
CC of the XVIIIth century frequently feel puzzled to 

distinguish between the work which is called 
Hepplewhite and that which is called Sheraton, and it 
must be said that the two styles usually so labelled have 
so much in common that it is almost impossible to 
tabulate details which belong exclusively to each. 


If we consider only chairs, which are not only the 
most common articles of the two groups, but also those in 
which the most distinct differences from earlier periods 
are to be found, one broad misleading generalization 
which is sometimes accepted comes to mind. This is 
that with the Sheraton school the top rail of the back 
forms a sharp angle with the side posts, whereas with 
the Hepplewhite group the top rail connects with the 
side posts in a curved sweep which seems to be a modi- 
fication of the Chippendale Cupid’s bow shape. The 
curious thing about this generalization is that though 
there are many chairs with this undulating top rail which 
seem to be justly classed as Hepplewhite, yet in Hepple- 
white’s book there is actually no example which strictly 
corresponds to this description. The chair backs illus- 
trated include ovals and shield shapes, but there are far 
more with tops composed in straight lines running to 
angular corners. There are one or two in which these 
corners are cut off at an angle. 


On the other hand, it may be said that Sheraton illus- 
trates only chairs which have angular ends to the top 
rails, though the angle is frequently modified in some 
way. There may be a square or rectangular block with 
a small terminal above. The top line may be broken on 
each side by a re-entrant curve suggesting a modification 
of the Hepplewhite shield shape. The whole rail 
may take an upward sweep from the ends; and so 
on. But most of these modifications, with slightly 
different details, are also found in Hepplewhite. 


In spite of this overlapping and confusion, both 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton not only made distinct repu- 
tations in their own day, but established them so con- 
clusively that their names have been accepted ever since 
as the most suitable labels for much of the furniture of 
their time. It is of interest to examine how this has 
come about. 


Much must be attributed to the fact that both these 
men, like Chippendale, published books of engraved 
plates illustrating the kinds of furniture which are now 
associated with their names. It was not a new thing in 
the XVIIIth century for cabinet makers to issue books on 
furniture. Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton 
were all following examples which had been set earlier in 
the century, but their books were novelties to the 
extent that they produced them on a bigger scale, and 
succeeded in making them appeal to a rather wider circle 
than that which earlier authors and illustrators had in 
view. 


The books of the three men were, however, not quite 


of one character. Chippendale’s ‘‘ The Gentleman and 
Cabinet Maker’s Directory ’’ was first published in 1754. 
Hepplewhite’s ‘‘ The Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer’s 
Guide ” was first issued in 1788, two years after his 
death, by his widow, who was carrying on his business. 
Both books were very much in the nature of trade cata- 
logues, though they were sold and not issued free to 
potential customers. 


They both illustrated furniture which the authors 
hoped would attract clients. It was not necessarily in 
stock, but as working cabinet makers in a fair way of 
business they were prepared to make pieces to order 
on the lines indicated, or with variations as suggested 
by the customer’s taste or purse. Sheraton’s book, 
“The Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer’s Drawing 
Book,” issued in 1791, was really a technical book which 
aimed at explaining how perspective and working draw- 
ings of various pieces of furniture were to be prepared. 
That this practical aspect of it eventually assumed far 
less importance than its artistic aspect is due to the 
fact that in covering the complete field of furnishing of 
his time he put a great deal into the illustrations which 
made of them something far more attractive than mere 
instructive diagrams. 


Had his object been the same as Chippendale’s or 
Hepplewhite’s, his book would have served the purpose 
equally with theirs. But Sheraton was not in business 
as a cabinet maker, or at any rate not on his own account. 
It is evident from his writings that he had a sound prac- 
tical knowledge of the craft, and probably at some time 
during his early life he was a journeyman employed by 
others. 


But his interests were not confined to the cabinet- 
making business. He turned his hand to the writing 
of religious pamphlets; he seems to have done some 
preaching at Baptist meetings ; he taught drawing, and 
according to a surviving trade card of his with the 
address, 106, Wardour Street, Soho, he made designs 
for cabinet makers. His intention in the ‘ Drawing 
Book ”’ was not so much to offer original designs as “ to 
exhibit the present state of furniture,’ and in preparing 
it he made it his business “ to apply to the best work- 
men in different shops to obtain their assistance in the 
explanation of such pieces as they have been most 
acquainted with.” 


He combined the technical instruction, which is not 
always very easy to follow, with a general pictorial survey 
which must have had a considerable appeal when it 
appeared and has to-day a distinct historical value. How 
Sheraton prepared this pictorial survey is not clear. 
Since his book appeared later than Hepplewhite’s, he 
might have been tempted to include some of the Hepple- 
white designs. Perhaps he failed to get permission and 
hesitated to use them without. 


The hint in his introduction that they are already 
out of fashion may even mean that he and Hepplewhite’s 
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HEPPLEWHITE AND SHERATON 





Fig. I. a OF THE SHERATON-HEPPLEWHITE Fig. II. CHAIR based on designs from Hepplewhite’s 
RIOD, circa 1795. Browett Gift “* Guide ” and Sheraton’s ‘“‘ Drawing Book 
Victoria and Albert Museum Victoria and Albert Museum 


widow were on not too friendly terms. However this Cabinet making during the XVIIIth century was a fairly 
may be, many of his designs introduce motives of flourishing industry and there were many makers of rare 
which Hepplewhite made considerable use. Among _ skill who carried on flourishing undertakings but whose 
these are the Prince of Wales feathers and the elongated names are only occasionally encountered in trade labels 
vase shape, both of which are frequently found in chair or stamped on their work. They avoided, or did not 
backs. Probably Sheraton’s designs were made from achieve, the publicity of book publication. In many 
memory or from slight hasty sketches worked cases, doubtless established reputations and good personal 
up with such elaboration as his own ingenuity connections seemed to preclude the need for advertising. 
suggested. But that did not prevent them from drawing inspira- 

There are very few pieces of furniture in existence tion from published designs, and it is these makers 
which can be said unequivocally to have been manu- who were responsible for the vast output of pieces 
factured from the designs in any of the three books which, as is constantly repeated, are far too numerous 
mentioned. Of these, in a few instances, documentary to have come from the workshops whose names they 
evidence connects them more or less directly with _ bear. 


Chippendale’s workshop. Records of the Hepplewhite A chair in the Browett Gift to the Victoria and Albert 
business still await discovery, if they have not been long Museum is a very good example of borrowing from both 
since destroyed. the Hepplewhite and Sheraton publications (Fig. I). Both 


Sheraton, as has been indicated, apparently had no _ have illustrations of chair backs very similar in design. In 
workshop of his own. Possibly some of his designs the Hepplewhite one, the feathers spread out into an 
executed for others were carried out, though he received openwork pattern under the crest of the top rail. In 
no personal credit for them. But there can be no doubt that by Sheraton the feathers, closed as in the Browett 
that all these and the earlier publications on furniture chair, spring from a more bulky vase, and the central part 
were widely used by cabinet makers as a source of ideas. of the top rail takes the shape of an arch supported on 
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Fig. III. CHAIR OF THE HEPPLEWHITE PERIOD, 
circa 1770, showing transition from Chippendale. Browett Gift 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


the two uprights, which are in the form of slender columns. 
In both, the uprights taper downwards. Though 
unelaborate, the Browett chair is a charming piece of 
work, made by someone with a keen sense of design and 
proportion. 

Another recent gift to the Museum (Fig. II) shows 
something of a rather lower grade. The maker of this 
seems to have borrowed from two of Hepplewhite’s 
designs, A in plate 1 and G in plate 4. The splat, consist- 
ing of a series of six curved scrolls springing from a base 
and spreading below the top rail, is a favourite Hepple- 
white motive (which, by the way, Sheraton used in slightly 
different ways). 

The first Hepplewhite design provides the two outer 
scrolls on each side, and the second one has a vase 
which is represented by the two inner scrolls. The 
group of scrolls thus formed is rather muddled, and the 
shield shape, with its supports imitated from both designs, 
misses the grace of the originals. The chair would be 
called Hepplewhite in most antique shops, though 
Hepplewhite himself would certainly not have owned 
it. 

The third chair illustrated (also from the Browett 





Fig. IV. CHAIR, circa 1770, of similar design to Fig. III but 
in a simplified form 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


Gift) shows a type which has better claim to be called 
Hepplewhite though it is of a kind which is perhaps not 
so readily associated with his name. There is nothing 
very like it in his book, but the book, it must be remem- 
bered, showed what he was doing at the close of his 
life. In his earlier days he was probably more derivative, 
and the Browett chair might well have been pr: duced 
by him (or by quite a number of other good makers) 
from a study of Chippendale’s book or of chairs in the 
Chippendale vein which were being made about the time 
when the book was published. It may be dated about 
1770. The spray of curves noted in the other chair 
appears in the splat, but is here handled with far more 
skill (Fig. IIT). 

The Museum has another chair of a very similar pat- 
tern but without the carved enrichments (Fig. IV). Mr. 
Cecinsky, in his “‘ English Furniture from Gothic to 
Sheraton,’”’ shows a hoop-back chair with a similar splat. 
The hoop back connects it with Hepplewhite’s later 
period ; the splat is a link with his earlier days. All 
three chairs have the stretcher underframing of which 
Hepplewhite’s book shows only one example, an 
upholstered “‘ Easy Chair.” 
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Fig. I. Detail from THE PAINTER’S DAUGHTERS Fig. II. Detail from MRS. ROBINSON (Perdita) 
GAINSBOROUGH GAINSBOROUGH 

Showing the Artist’s early handwriting before its change as in Showing the long feathery touches, the soft caresses of the 

Fig. II. National Gallery canvas Windsor Castle 


HOW TO APPRECIATE ART 


VI. COLOUR AND TOUCH BY HERBERT FURST 


UBENS'’S influence is also to be seen in Boucher’s idea of the change that was taking place when we recall 
R decorations, in which the Fleming’s robust that of the two leaders of French art at the beginning of 
sensuousness is reduced to highly effective but the century one, Ingres, still came of the artisan-decorator 
trivial sensuality. class, his father having been a sculpteur sur platre, less 
With the end of the ancien régime, however, the painter grandiloquently, a stucateur or stucco plasterer ; the other, 
“old style’ begins to disappear, or perhaps more Delacroix, came of what we would call the intelligentsia : 
accurately, sinks, in the Latin countries at least, to the his father, a violent revolutionary, was Foreign Minister 
level of what we call “ painter and decorator.” We under the Directory. 
should in fact be doing wrong to a trade which still exists From thence onward painting ceased to be a job of 
in those countries where feigned mouldings, ornamental work and became something between a profession and a 
borders, baskets of flowers, blue skies with white clouds pastime, an occupation lured by theories rather than 
and, may be, even with a white dove or two, are still prompted by practice. Ingres “‘ went back” to the 
painted on ceilings and walls of Italian osterias and draughtsmanship of the early Italians, Delacroix to the 
French cafés, or at least were until the beginning of this painting of Rubens; the German “ Nazarenes,” a group 
century. These painters and decorators preserve a_ of religious romantics, “‘ went back” to Raphael; a 
purely technical tradition which many “artists ”’ might little later the “‘ Pre-Raphaelites,” calling themselves 
envy. significantly a ‘‘ brotherhood,”’ have their backward aims 
The ‘‘ new style ” painter of the XIXth century and indicated in their name ; individual artists “* went back ”’ 
after is, generally speaking, a man, or a woman for that to Titian, Velazquez, Frans Hals. This ‘‘ going back ”’ 
matter, who has taken up art as a pastime and emphatic- to much earlier masters, a characteristic of the XIXth 
ally not as a trade in which he has served an apprentice- century, was an intellectual habit. In Manet’s, the 
ship. He, at most, goes to an “ art school.’””’ We get an Frenchman’s, case, however, it was a reculer pour mieux 
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sauter for having ‘‘ gone back ’’ to Velazquez, and expos- 
ing his models in his studio to a head-on collision with 
light, he took them into the open air and subjected them 
to its all-round impact. 

The study that this necessitated and which was taken 
up by impressionists such as Pissarro and Monet, 
and by them semi-scientifically elaborated, revolutionized 
drawing, as we shall see, and made colour not a matter 
of subjective feeling but of objective study. It was the 
colour of nature, of which these Impressionists wanted 
to give an “‘ impression ’’ on canvas—hence their name. 
These Impressionists, however, themselves derived their 
attitude from the study of two English painters: Turner 
and Constable. Of these two, Constable was essentially 
the objective painter, who wished above all to render the 
effects of light on the atmosphere of the English scene 
as truthfully as he could. Turner, on the other hand, 
was from the beginning an emotional romantic and—as 
his later pictures show, much more than Constable, 
concerned with colour. How emotional and how romantic 
he was at heart, emerges from his defiant reply to some- 
one who had found fault with the black sails in his 
painting of ‘‘ The Burial of Wilkie at Sea.” “I only 
wish,”’ said he, “‘ I had any colour to make them blacker !”’ 
This, of course, is emotional and is not an esthetical 
reaction, but it colours all Turner’s art, even though, in his 
last paintings, he seems almost wholly occupied with the 
rendering of light through colour as a technical problem. 

In course of this study he lost interest in form as 
completely as the Frenchman Monet, whose numberless 
renderings of a haystack, or of the woolly-looking archi- 
tecture of Rouen Cathedral, can only be understood if 
one remembers that the painter was neither interested 
at the moment of painting in haystacks nor in Cathedrals, 
but in the atmospheric light that enveloped them and 
determined the colours he had toemploy. Again, we must 
repeat, this is not an esthetic aim ; it is scientific, even 
when, as with Monet was so often the case, the result was 
esthetically satisfying. That result, however, when it 
occurs, is due not only to pleasing colour but also to some 
happy device in abstract design. The experimental 
nature of XIXth century art is further emphasized by 
the pointillism of a painter like Seurat who, upon a scien- 
tific theory of light, broke up colours into isolated spots 
of the prismatic light so that at a distance they would 
appear to the eye to fuse and make the impression of 
atmospheric colour-light; and Signac, by enlarging 
these points or dots into rectangular dashes, attempted, 
as it were, to increase the effect from a forte to a fortissimo. 
All this is still not an zsthetic aim but a scientific one. 
So we come to the very interesting case of Cézanne. 
Cézanne was a colourist in the sense that he attempted 
to give the appearance of solidity to form, not by neutral 
colour expressing light and shade, but by building it 
up with positive colours. To that extent his aim was 
still scientific, not zsthetic. He had, however, also 
another aim which he expressed thus: “Ce qu'il 
faut, c’est refaire le Poussin sur nature”’', which we may 
translate: ‘* What has still to be done is to do Poussin 
over again but on the foundations of nature.”’” In other 
words, to impose Poussin’s design upon the facts— 
the optical facts of nature. Cézanne enters zsthetics not by 
way of colour or colours for that matter, but upon those of 


‘Ambroise Vollard—Paul Cézanne. 
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Fig. III. Detail from TROIS TAHITIENS 
GAUGUIN 


design. We shall therefore have to refer to him again later. 

In strong contrast to Cézanne is a pure colourist, 
Monticelli, whose curious, rather “ messy ’’ looking oil- 
paintings seem to have an affinity with the Impressionists, 
but who, nevertheless, was a pure romantic. He reminds 
one a little of those opera singers who have a marvellous 
voice, but little else. In fact, he himself maintained that 
painting is like good opera singing. So his pictures are 
charming, if rather confused, pastoral stage scenes ; but 
they are definitely good colour—if little more. 

As we are here confining ourselves to deceased 
Masters, we must omit a living painter, Frank Brangwyn, 
whose contribution to the art of painting is at the moment 
not as much appreciated as it deserves ; suffice it to say 
that Brangwyn jumped, as it were, with one leap out of 
the English version of Impressionism—that is to say 
out of objectivity—into subjective colour vision. 

It is this colour vision for which the French painter 
Paul Gauguin became famous. Gauguin is a pure 
colourist—with a colour sense of his own. His flight 
from civilization, which made him give up Brittany for 
Tahiti, is interesting only because it liberated his colour 
sense ; freed it both from academic tradition and from 
scientific impressionism. One feels in front of his pic- 
tures, which incidentally are flat and not “ solid ” (Fig. 
III), what one feels about the Russian ikon: it does not 
matter what they are about, they are delightful to look 
at and they are something ‘‘ new ”’ in colour sensation. 

One can nowadays scarcely mention Gauguin without 
immediately recalling the name of his one-time friend, 
Van Gogh. Gauguin was losing his soul in stockbroking 
and the trammels of social convention when he fled to the 
South Seas; Van Gogh, seeking his salvation first as a 
Christian missionary amongst Flemish miners, found it 
at last in the South of France: his religious fervour 
resolved in sunlight. He became a colourist because to 
him colour meant not harmony in the Titianesque, nor 
science in the sense of the impressionists, but something 
much more and much deeper. It meant something that 
passed through Turner’s mind when he made that 
remark about the black sails in ‘* Wilkie’s Burial.’’ Here, 
at any rate, is how Van Gogh accounted for a yellow 
picture. It is one representing a cornfield with a reaper 
and a huge sun. 
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Fig. IV. 
MARTHA 
Showing the artist’s early handwriting before its change as in 


Detail from CHRIST IN THE HOUSE OF 
VELAZQUEZ 


Fig. V. National Gallery 


“IT am struggling with a canvas begun some days 
before my disorder, a reaper: the study is quite yellow, 
terribly thickly handled ; but the subject was beautiful 
and simple. At the time I saw in this reaper . . . the 
image of death, in the sense that humanity was the corn 
that was being harvested.’’* 

Van Gogh was always protesting that he was not any 
longer “‘ romantic’ and “ religious” in his intention ; 
but there can be no question that to him colour had come 
to sum up all he could feel about life. The ‘‘ message ”’ 
and the writing of it in paint were one. In another case 
of a cornfield he said: “‘ Vast expanses of corn under 
troubled skies, and I did not need to feel at a loss trying 
to express sadness and the extreme of loneliness.” All 
the time he is talking of colour, of colours, of comple- 
mentaries, even “terribly disparate complementaries.”’ 
Or again he will apologize for his thick impasto. “ I 
think it likely that I shall scarcely do any more things 
* thickly plastered.’ At bottom I am not so violent 
as all that.” Van Gogh, of course, was “ violent,”” was 
indeed a madman at times, but not, as he so tragically 
pleads, ‘‘ at bottom ”’; and it is this terrible and tense 
struggle of his fundamental sanity with the periodical 
onslaught on it by the disease which comes through his 
pictures and puts them into a category of their own. 

Van Gogh’s is a case where acquaintance with the 
artist’s life-story helps, not to make his art any better or 
any worse, but to put the spectator in a state in which he 
is prepared to “listen ”’ to it; and not to close his mind 
to the message it proclaims, nay trumpets. 


2 W. Scherjon and Jos. de Gruyter—Vincent van Gogh’s great period. 


Fig. V. Detail from MONIPPUS 


Prado, Madrid 


VELAZQUEZ 


How different this kind of colour from the pinks and 
blues and greens and pearly-greys we find amongst his 
contemporaries—in, say, Whistler’s water-colours, or 
Charles Conder’s fans—delicate, poetical whisperings. 

It will be seen, then, that colour is neither accuracy in 
rendering local colours nor is it science of translating 
light into pigment: it is the creation of a microcosm— 
a little universe obedient to its own laws and expressing 
the mood of its creator. That being the case, it will be 
understood why thousands of clever painters, of skilful 
technicians, exhaust their energy and even their talent 
in the futile attempt to imitate the external world. It 
does not matter how carefully they compose their models ; 
how historically accurate they are in dressing them ; how 
realistically they copy silken gown, gold braid, or marble 
columns, or how seductively they imitate the most 
beautiful nude—all that may be the perfection of crafts- 
manship, but it has not even begun to be art. Yet the 
beginner in appreciation will often be more impressed 
by the skill in which a painter succeeds in imitating 
nature in details than by those qualities of unity in art 
which are not to be imitated from nature, but to be 
created by the artist. 

The artist—worthy the name—must take the spec- 
tator into a different world: a world of ideas; he must 
not be content to present to him an exhibition of sham 
actualities—like Madame Tussaud. 

That is the distinction between colours and colour, 
and as we have seen, colour may even be suggested by 
two pigments that have no colour: black and white, the 
most usual pigments employed in drawing. 
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Fig. VI 


LA BOHEMIENNE 
FrRANS HALS 
Showing the slashes of 
paint 
Louvre, Paris 


Now it is not necessary that drawing should have any 
colour at all, not even black or white; the prehistoric 
huntsman drew with a piece of hard and sharp flint on a 
bone; the engraver draws with hard metal on soft 
metal; but it is necessary that drawing should suggest 
much more than the word, in its general sense, 
implies. 

We have here given colour precedence because it 
leaps to the eye and is always on the surface. Actually, 
however, colour without drawing is meaningless, because 
in painting it must have limits, contours of some kind, 
and these contours give it shape. Drawing is the shape- 
making art; we will not call it form-making, because 
form has come to mean something three-dimensional, 
and the realization of the third dimension is not a sine qua 
non of xsthetic enioyment. On the other hand, the con- 
trol of limits, the demarcation of one shape from another, 





is a matter of drawing, even when these demarcations 
are not effected by lines. In other words, painting is not 
only colouring, but also drawing, although, ordinarily, 
drawing implies the use of lines drawn with a point. 

Before we discuss draughtsmanship in the usual sense 
of the word, however, we want to consider drawing as 
done with paint in the act of putting the pigments to 
panel or canvas. 

We note, then, first of all that many painters do not 
divide their task into drawing and colouring, but draw 
whilst they paint, or paint whilst they draw ; it comes to 
the same thing. They do not draw outlines and fill in 
the enclosed spaces with different colours ; though that 
is and remained for a long time the method artists adopted 
as the most natural. Here we must note in parentheses, 
however, the quite astonishing fact that the bulls in the 
Altamira caves drawn in prehistoric times, perhaps 10,000 
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years ago or more, seem to be true paintings, i.e., not 
based upon filling in contour lines with colour. 

There is a Latin adage: Ars est celare artem, which 
we ought to translate: Art is to conceal artifice. So far 
as painting and drawing and even the plastic arts are 
concerned, this precept leads, amongst other things, to 
what is called “‘ finish ” ; in other words, to the complete 
obliteration of the artist’s personal “ handwriting.’”’ It 
means smoothness and evenness of surface. There is, or at 
least there can be great charm in this, as anyone may see 
by looking, say, at paintings by the early Flemish oil pain- 
ters (Fig. VII) ; but finish in this sense can also be very dull 
and most certainly is no criterion. On the contrary, we find 
another Latin tag much more to the point: ex ungue leonem ; 
in other words: By his hand you may recognize the master. 

Now what does this “‘ handwriting ’”’ of the painter 
consist of ? What ink is to the writer, water-colour, oil 
paint, tempera, or fresco pigment is to the painter ; but 
the writer, at all events the European, as distinct from 
the Oriental, is only interested in ink in so far as it 
flows easily from the pen, or, in these days of typewriting, 
not at all, leaving all to his typist. To the born painter, 
on the other hand, his “‘ ink,’’ whatever form of pigment 
it may take, is the very instrument of expression: his 
flute, his fiddle, his sounding brass, his drums, and for 
effect it depends in each case on the touch—that is to say, 
the way it is played. It is infinitely flexible, too, in its 
handling ; there are not only various kinds of brushes, 
short and square, long and pointed, hard and soft ; but 
the colours can be more or less diluted and applied with 
the palette knife or with the finger-tips. 


Quite apart, therefore, from drawing as usually under- 
stood, that is to say, making lines with a point, there is 
the drawing with paints, whatever their media: oil, 
water, on paper, canvas, or walls; and it is this kind of 
drawing, particularly with oil colours, which we here mean. 

Much of the pleasure we get out of pictures is due to 
this handwriting, this handling of pigments by the painter. 
In the case of some artists, the very mention of their names 
conjures up before the even moderately experienced eye 
the handwriting of the painter. Thus Gainsborough comes 
to be equivalent to long, feathery touches, soft caresses of 
the canvas (Fig. II) ; Hals to slashes of paint, thrusts or 
cuts as with sabres, rather than sables or hogshair (Fig. VI); 
Rembrandt to rich impasto, a soft paste visible especially 
in the high lights ; Chardin to a characteristic rugosity ; 
Sargent to a calligraphic glide, as of a skater; Cézanne 
to a paste spread with the spatula (colour plate on front 
cover); Van Gogh to furrows driven as by a nervous 
ploughman through clayey soil; Monticelli to broken land 
innocent of furrows ; and there are many more handwrit- 
ings not easily defined by metaphor but nevertheless recog- 
nizable at first sight as, for example, Raeburn’s and Rom- 
ney’s, Correggio’s and Titian’s, El Greco’s and Velazquez’. 

But here it is well to remember that an artist may, 
does in fact nearly always, change his handwriting, so 
that, for example, early Velazquez, Gainsboroughs, Rem- 
brandts, look quite different from their later work, and 
Reynolds changed his “‘ hand ”’ according to that of the 
master who at any given moment was uppermost in his 
mind or to the “‘ experiment ’’ he was making at the 
time. It would not do, therefore, to use the knowledge 
one may have of such patent characteristics as an infallible 
criterion. There is often a deliberate change in ‘ hand- 





Fig. VII. 
PINKS 


Detail fom THE MAN WITH THE 
J. VAN Eyck 
Berlin Gallery 


writing ”’ due to change in aim, as, for example, was the 
case with Millais, whose pictures of his later, the 
“‘ Bubbles ” period, have nothing in common with his 
pre-Raphaelite pictures, such as the “‘ Ophelia ”’ in the 
Tate Gallery. Here hard, tight, meticulous imitation of 
nature, a sum of innumerable detailed items; there a 
rendering of nature that has behind it the knowledge of 
Old Masters from Reynolds to Rembrandt and Titian ; 
a deliberate change-over from one day to the next, as it 
were. Nevertheless, changes due to a gradual evolution 
can be quite as startling, as one may see if one compares 
El Greco’s early Venetian Tintorettesque “‘ Christ driving 
out the Money Changers” with his “ post-impression- 
istic ‘Christ in Gethsemane,” both in the National Gallery. 

It is always unsafe, therefore, to jump to conclusions 
and to believe that one can deduce an artist’s handiwork 
from a knowledge of a number of “‘ manuscripts ” with 
identical handwriting ; the more so in the case of Old 
Masters, who kept picture manufactories and may not 
even have had a hand in the works that came from their 
studios. Such works may have no closer association with 
a master than perhaps a preliminary sketch or drawing, 
and possibly a few touches on the finished piece. Such 
matters are for experts, whose knowledge, reinforced by 
the microscope or the X-ray camera, may even then not 
be sufficient to establish a work with absolute certainty. 

Here we have no such aims in view ; the things that 
matter to us are the sources of that zxsthetic pleasure 
which we may receive from any given work of art. One 
of the sources, as we have seen, is light ; another is colour ; 
a third is the handling of pigment, which adds in many cases 
a kind of personal touch ; as when we recognize a friend by 
his gait, by characteristic movements or gestures. 

We will next have to deal with drawing as distinct 
from colouring on the one hand, and from designing on 
the other. 
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JACOBITE EMBLEMS, I 


THE ROSE 
BY MURIEL STEEVENSON 





ROSE GLASSES 


Fig. I. Without buds Fig. II. 


reason—are not inclined to associate that period 

with romance. But the Jacobites were a survival 
from a more “ spacious age ”’, being spiritually more akin 
to the cavaliers of the previous century than to the men 
of their own time. They had inherited their traditions 
and outlook ; their fervent belief in the Divine right of 
Kings, and the same loyalty and obedience which counted 
not the cost. 

It is less surprising then to recognize on the Jacobite 
glasses—now the only surviving relics of the many clubs 
which riddled English and Scottish Society during two- 
thirds of the XVIIIth century—emblems which have 
their origin in the traditions, ballads and legends of the 

ast. 
. Indeed, the most famous of all Jacobite emblems—the 
White Rose—belongs to this category. 

The reason sometimes given, that the White Rose was 
adopted by the Jacobites because James II had been 
Duke of York, and the White Rose had been a Yorkist 
badge in the Wars of the Roses, is unhistorical. The 
Old Pretender, James III and VIII, whose cause it 
represented, was never Duke of York. He was Prince 
of Wales. Furthermore, the Stewart Kings, whose 
descendant James was, had very little to do with England 
in the Wars of the Roses, when they were ruling in Scot- 
land ; and in any case why should James assume, in 1715, 


G esr of the XVIIIth century—the age of 


With one bud 


JoHN M. Bacon, Esq. 
With two buds 


Fig. III. 
the badge of a House whose last King, Richard III, had 
been killed at Bosworth over 200 years before ? 

Nor has the Jacobite Rose anything to do with the 
Tudor Rose of the XVIth century. As a Stewart badge 
it is far older than that, for in 1349 King David II of 
Scotland, then a prisoner in England, at a tournament 
at Windsor, took for his badge a White Rose. It thus 
became one of the badges of the Stewart family, and was 
revived by the supporters of David’s descendant, the Old 
Pretender, over 350 years later. This is the Jacobite 
explanation of the emblem as given by Mrs. Thomson in 
her memoirs of the Jacobites (1845). 

It is also noteworthy that in the early XVIIIth 
century the ancient libel that the infant James III was 
smuggled into the Palace in a warming-pan, as the royal 
infant had not survived its birth, and was therefore ille- 
gitimate, still obtained credence among the Whigs, who 
fostered this entirely untrue story for political purposes. 
The White Rose was a symbol of strict legitimism, and 
as such may have been used by the Jacobites to symbolize 
James’s right to the throne. 

At any rate, from Queen Anne’s time and onwards 
through the century, at least until James III’s death in 
1766, the White Rose was THE Jacobite emblem par 
excellence ; and was recognized as such by all political 
parties and by people in all walks of life. On James’ 
birthday, the tenth of June, each year, the bolder spirits 
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Fig. IV. ROSE AND BUD GLASS of unusual design 
Fig. V. ROSE GLASS with two buds (one cut off) 


wore their White Roses and frequently suffered assault 
and battery for doing so. For instance, in 1716 the 
guards were called out to prevent the wearing of White 
Roses in London, and Forder, a printer in Newgate 
Street, was shot and others wounded for attempting to 
do so; and as late as 1754, riots occurred on that day in 
Exeter, because the Poltimore Arms Inn sign had been 
wreathed in white roses and soldiers attempted to tear 
them down. The White Rose is also constantly referred 
to in street songs and ballads of the period, e.g. : 


“* Of all the days are in the year 
The tenth of June I love most dear 
When our Winter Roses all appear 
For the sake of Jamie the Rover.” 


Lastly, the rose has always been regarded as an 
emblem of secrecy, as the phrase “‘ under the rose ”’ 
attests. It was therefore a trebly suitable emblem for the 
Jacobite clubs to choose for their toasting glasses. 

A fact not always appreciated is that it is not only 
the well-known large design of Rose on glasses that is 
Jacobite in origin. This is certainly the most important 
and beautiful type of the emblem, but there can be no 


Mrs. STEEVENSON 
Mrs. BLAND 


doubt whatever that the rose in ANY form is equally 
Jacobite in sentiment (Fig. IV). 

Now, if the Rose on the glasses, as many collectors 
think, represented King James III himself and not merely 
his cause, the fascinating idea that the buds represented 
his two sons, Charles Edward and Henry Benedict, 
becomes a possibility; and, indeed, as Mr. Grant 
Francis has suggested, it may be possible to date the 
glasses by this means. 

On the earliest specimens we find a rose only, and 
no buds. A rare glass in Mr. John Bacon’s collection 
is a good example. If this chronology is correct, it must 
have been made before December 1720, when Charles 
Edward was born (Fig. I). 

Another glass in the Bacon collection illustrates the 
next development ; the Rose with ONE bud. This glass 
should date between 1721 and 1725, when the second 
prince, Henry Benedict, was born (Fig. II). 

From that year until 1747 a rose glass normally had 
two buds (Fig. III). An occasional exception to this is in 
the case of some of the early Portrait glasses, perhaps made 
just before the Rising in ’45. As there is a portrait of 
Charles, there is a rose representing his father, James, and 
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Fig. VI. A SECRET ROSE GLASS 
Fig. VII. The same glass viewed from above 


one bud only, representing Henry ; Charles being already 
shown in the portrait, a second bud was unnecessary. 

In 1747, at the age of twenty-two, Henry, Duke of 
York, became a Cardinal, an appalling blow to the 
Stuart Cause. Some Jacobites considered it an even 
worse disaster than the defeat of Culloden the year 
before.' No doubt Catholic adherents remained unshaken 
by the move and the more rabid Jacobites, after Charles’ 
death in 1788, thought of him as King Henry IX, but at 
the time it was considered to be a fatal blunder by both 
Protestant Jacobites and by Charles himself. 

A beautiful glass in the possession of Mrs. Bland 
possibly illustrates this. Here the second bud, repre- 
senting Henry Duke of York, has been cut off, symbol- 
izing the way in which he cut himself off from his Family’s 
cause (Fig. V). 

After 1747, therefore, we may have two varieties of 
rose, with either one or two buds, no doubt corresponding 
to the opinions of the original owner. 

Roughly, within the writer’s limited experience, two- 
thirds of the Rose glasses have two buds. This is what 
one would expect, as the majority were probably made 
between 1725 and 1745; the remaining third, with only 
one bud, having been engraved either before 1725, or 
after Henry’s defection. 

Rose glasses were at all times an incriminating pos- 
session and must have been kept carefully concealed, and 
it is extremely unlikely that any new ones were made 
during, and for at least two years after, the Rising of 
1745—it would have been much too dangerous. Jacobit- 
ism, as has been well said, dived underground at this 
period ; to emerge, no longer a menace, but a memory, 
in the early years of George the Third. 


rhe new change of State the Duke has embraced of late I am afraid is 

e of the greatest checks to our Royal Family's interest in England that has 
happened since they have had the misfortune to be abroad ; and by everybody 
is looked upon of much worse consequences than the battle of Culloden.’ (Letter 
of Mr. Theodore Hay to Mr. Edgar, James’ Secretary, in 1747.) Browne, 
Vol. IV, p. 14.) 


Joun M. Bacon, Esq. 
Fig. VIII. Another specimen showing cut foot 


It became an affair of secret intrigue and hair- 
brained plots ; and was no longer vociferous except, per- 
haps, in remote country places, particularly Stafford- 
shire—always called the Pretender’s Patrimony—where 
hunts, race meetings, elections, occasional riots and other 
outbursts, roughly between 1750-54, showed the cause 
was still alive. It is certain, too, that Prince Charles 
Edward paid more than one short and secret visit to 
England in these years. 

Otherwise the Prince himself disappeared,* and his 
wanderings have never been properly traced by historians ; 
his cause at the same time vanished into the mists. 

It is very fitting, then, that from the Rising onwards, 
the Rose glasses are in eclipse. Possibly a few were made 
for bolder spirits—Mrs. Bland’s glass may be an example 
—but a new type of Jacobite glasses, which are most 
fascinating but outside the scope of this article, take 
their place. 

In only one new and very subtle form is the rose still 
found—the “‘Secret Rose” glasses ; which Mr. Bacon con- 
siders to belong to this period. Here the rose is formed 
by various types of Fleur-de-lys cutting on the bowl. 
The effect when looked on downwards into the bowl is 
that of a perfect six-petalled rose ; and occasionally a 
cut foot also shows the rose. His collection contains 
several beautiful specimens of this rare type (Figs. VI, 
VII and VIII). 

Although by 1760 Jacobitism had ceased to be a 
political force, the Jacobite spirit, kept alive in secret by 
many faithful hearts, lingered on for many years after- 
wards. In the reign of George the Third, the Rose 
appears once more, on glasses with the delicate opaque 
twist stems of the period, and one feels that now it no 
longer symbolizes hopes, but memories. James III— 
the White Rose King of England since 1701—passed 
unobtrusively to his rest in 1766, and King Charles III— 


* After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle he was expelled from France and lived 
in hiding and under assumed names for nearly seventeen years. 
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Fig. IX. LATE JACOBITE ROSE 
GLASS, opaque twist stem 
D. A. QuiccIN, Esq. 


unlike his father, unrecognized as such by any Monarch 
in Europe—took his place. 

The writer is unable to suggest any reliable meaning 
for these beautiful late glasses. The Rose and bud may 
now stand for James and Charles, as before, or, later, for 
Charles, as King, and his brother Henry; on the other 
hand, it may have come merely to signify “‘ The Good Old 
Cause.”” Some may have been made in memory of King 
James ; others, again, to celebrate the marriage of Charles 
to Princess Louisa of Stolberg in 1772. There is room 
for more research here, and the subject is well worth 
further study, for this last late blooming of the Jacobite 
Rose is surely too fragrant and beautiful to be neglected. 

Mr. Fleming, in his book on “ Scottish and Jacobite 
Glass,”’ points out that the rose has six petals, one for each 
Stuart who reigned, and suggests that of the two buds 
the larger may represent the Old Pretender James III, 
and not, as most collectors think, his son. But rose 
glasses sometimes have seven petals, and eight and even 
five have been known. And while it is true that James, 
if he had reigned, would have been the seventh Stuart 
to reign in England,’ in Scotland—and he is discussing 
Scottish glass—there were seven Stuarts on the throne 
before the unfortunate Mary, whose son James I and VI 
first united the two Kingdoms under one ruler. It 
would be equally fitting and equally fanciful to point out 


umes I, Charles I, Charles I], James Il, Mary and Anne 
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Fig. X. LATE JACOBITE ROSE GLASS, 
cut stem 
Joun M. Bacon, Esq. 


that seven was a number fateful to the Stuarts, particu- 
larly to Charles Edward. An association of seven men 
signed a‘‘ band” to bring about a restoration‘ and so 
originated the “ forty-five.’”® The Prince landed with 
seven companions—seven Macdonalds first agreed to 
help him,* and if they had not done so there would have 
been no Rising—and after Culloden the seven men of 
Glenmoriston protected him. There are seven letters in 
Charles, who had seven Christian names’—and seven 
letters in the ancient spelling of the name Stewart—the 
seventh Steward of the Kingdoms becoming the first 
Stewart King—and so on, and so forth. 

It is enough to notice that in the great majority of Rose 
glasses, when there is one bud only there are five leaves, 
and when there are two buds, only four, so that, counting 
the rose, buds and leaves together, they almost always 
add up to the mystic number seven. 

The writer, however, wishes to disassociate herself 
from a belief so fantastic, and prefers to consider the 
number of petals and leaves a matter of coincidence only, 
and simply due to the engraver’s design. 


* “ Scotland’s Road of Romance.’’ A. Muir 


Signed March 13th, 1741, in Edinburgh, by Lovat, Locheil, Traquair, John 
Stewart, Lord John Drummond, James Campbell of Auchinbreck, and the 
titular Duke of Perth. (Camb. Mod. Hist.) 


® Donald Macdonald of Kinlochmoidart and his brothers Ronald and Alan 
Aneas Macdonald of Dalilea and his brother Alexander; Alexander Macdonald 
of Glenaladale and his brother John. (Augustus Muir.) 


7 ** Charles Edward Lewis John Casimir Sylvester Maria.”” (Muir.) 
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VISIT TO THE ANTIQUE 
GALLERIES QUEEN ANNE, 1702-1714 


sk: Queen Anne period covers very few years, 


but during that time there was undoubtedly a 

great demand for this style, which followed the 
Jacobean and Stuart. It may not touch the great Chippen- 
dale in grandeur, one might say magnificence in furniture 
craftsmanship and design, or the Sheraton and Hepple- 
white in loveliness, but it has a distinction of its own, 
and the workmanship in the production of the furniture 
of this period was remarkably good. Though there are 
no great craftsmen’s names to conjure with, there must 
have been a certain amount of understanding in the 
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WALNUT CHEST on original stand 
Belonging to H. M. Lee and Sons, Ryde House, Ripley, Surrey 





SMALL BUREAU CABINET of walnut wood 
Belonging to H. M. Lee and Sons, Ryde House, Ripley, DRESSING TABLE, 1710 


Surrey Belonging to S. W. Wolsey, 71 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1 
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WING ARM-CHAIR in golden walnut 
Belonging to S. W. Wolsey, 71 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1 


workshops of this country as to the quality of the work 
expected of the cabinet-maker of these days. One of 
the changes accomplished was at any rate the thought 
given to the comfort of those using chairs, as a con- 
siderable advance was certainly made in this respect. It 
is rather suggested that the Queen Anne period could 
not be called exactly artistic or beautiful, but it has its 
particular characteristics—namely, there is nothing small 
or poor in its general appearance ; it is predominantly 
of English feeling, elegant, and quite freeing itself of 
French influence. Veneering came into use during the 
period, marquetry following, which is, of course, the 
veneering by various woods. Rich damasks were used, 
and the armchairs were upholstered in the finest needle- 
work coverings, which worked in well with the somewhat 
severe designs of this walnut furniture. Grandfather 
clocks also came very much into use, and in this respect 
there are very beautiful specimens to be obtained, many 
of which are inlaid with marvellous marquetry work. It 
is also interesting to realize that a certain amount of lac 
furniture was produced during this short period, after 
the Chinese style. The various styles of English furni- 
ture are very definite, more defined than in most other 
countries, and the whole history is very absorbing ; for 
example, taking the period with which this article is dealing, 
anyone with a natural instinct can recognize a piece of 
Queen Anne furniture not because it is walnut but 
because of its distinctive character. Though no single 
piece, or say a set of chairs, has fetched the price of some 
of the masterpieces of the great Chippendale, yet there 
are some grand examples of the craftsmen’s work of the 
period in question. A lounge or drawing-room completely 


DOUBLE-DOMED BUREAU CABINET 
Belonging to Frank Partridge and Sons, Ltd., 26 King Street, 
St. James's, S.W.1 





BUREAU CABINET in mulberry wood 
inlaid with bandings and pewter lines 
Belonging to Frank Partridge and Sons, Ltd., 
26 King Street, St. James's, S.W.1 
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ANTIQUE QUEEN ANNE TALLBOY on 

cabriole legs, 3 ft. 3 in. wide, perfect condition 

GILT GESSO MIRROR Belonging to R. F. Lock, 88 91 Petty France, S.W.1 

Belonging to M. Harris and Sons, 44-52 New Oxford 
Street, W.C.1 





furnished in 1702-1714 is hard to beat, the mirrors none 
more beautiful, a bureau cabinet with Vauxhall mirrors, 
a grandfather clock, stools and armchairs upholstered in 
some cases in the original coverings or in exact copies of 
the period costing more than one likes to say, and last 





CHEST OF DRAWERS, original condition throughout, 
2 ft. 8 in. wide 
Belonging to Owen Evan-Thomas, 20 Dover Street, W.1 


but very seldom, a lovely gesso side table. It is well 
even for the tried expert to visit the great collections of 
the museums to refresh one’s knowledge, and the 
Victoria and Albert can be recommended for keeping 
one up to the mark. The importation of the hard and 
tough mahogany from the Central and South American 
BUREAU, wonderfully fitted, constructed in two sections SW2mps no doubt shortened the Queen Anne period, 
Belonging to M. Harris and Sons, 44-52 New Oxford Street, W.C.1 the harder wood enabling the craftsmen to carve and 
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MARQUETRY CLOCK 
Maker Thos. Johnson, 
London 
Belonging to Percy Webster, 
17 Queen Street, Mayfair 


INLAID MARQUETRY 
CLOCK, by Joseph Windmill 
of St. Martin le Grand 
Belonging to James Oakes, Bury 
Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 


do things which is not possible with walnut. It is 
perhaps fortunate that walnut is not the most suitable 
wood to stand the central heating conditions on the other 
side, and therefore more remains with us here than 
would have been the case. Considering the actual 
limited number of pieces which were produced by reason 
of the short period in comparison with Chippendale or 
other period furniture, it is fortunate for England that 
this is the case. 

We consider it is only right and proper that Messrs. 
Lees’ pieces should be written about first, as they illus- 


TIQUE GALLERIES 
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CHINA CABINET, oak lined, 4 ft. 6 in. wide 
Belonging to Leonard Knight, 75 Jermyn Street, St. James's 


trated such a fine collection of Queen Anne in their 
lovely page advertisement in the last issue of APOLLO, 
and the bureau cabinet and chest they now show are 
very fine examples ; the cabinet carries the arms of the 
family for whom it was made, inlaid in the top of the 
mirror-panelled door, and on the small cupboard door 
beneath the flap. The arms are those of the Powys 
family of Montgomeryshire. It is unnecessary to say 


SETTEE in original needlework 
Belonging to Leonard Partridge, 1c King Street, St. James's 
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BUREAU BOOKCASE, with original mirrors, WALNUT CHEST on original stand 
3 ft. 3 in. wide Belonging to Stuart and Turner, 13 Soho Square, W.1 
Belonging to Rice and Christy, 93 Wigmore Street, W.1 





is lined with cedarwood of the aromatic kind, for the 
preservation of clothing, and the escutcheon plates are 
finely engraved. As one expects, Mr. Wolsey sends two 
collector’s pieces ; the wing arm-chair in golden walnut 
(Juglans Regia), with contemporary period covering 
floral tapestry in brilliant colours of reds, blues, and gold 
predominating on a Tabac ground. The framework, 
needless to say, is entirely in its original state, and, in 
course of restuffing, a photograph of the construction 
was made, which can be seen by anyone interested. The 
dressing-table is a nice example of that useful piece of 
furniture, fashionable at the period of which we write. 
It is a piece of cabinet craftsmanship at its best, the lines 
being perfect, and the colour is what one would expect 
after 230 years. The two bureau cabinets, belonging to 
Frank Partridge & Sons, are grand specimens, one with 
double-dome top with dome-shaped ends and bevelled 
glass doors, with a lovely interior of drawers of all sizes 
and pigeonholes in perfect untouched condition, the other 
of mulberry wood with mirror plate doors, containing a 
section for books and also many small drawers and a slide 
in place of the usual candlestand, the inlay being of the 
most beautiful. Messrs. M. Harris and Sons’ gesso 
mirror requires little writing about, a perfect specimen, 
and of course lovely, as they all are; the bureau is a 
wonderful piece of craftsmanship, walnut veneered, 
drawer linings in oak, except the small drawers to interior, 


what a nicely proportioned piece it is; the colour is 
perfect. Then the chest is on its original stand, with a 
panel of arabesque marquetry in the frieze ; the interior 


> 





CARD TABLE, veneered with burr walnut which are walnut; six secret drawers, original brass 
; Belonging to Godden, of Worthing furniture, sloping front with two doors opening outwards, 
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GESSO MIRROR, with original gilding, 
3 ft. 6 in. high 
Belonging to Keeble, Ltd., 34 Grosvenor Street, W.1 


constructed in two sections for portability, with lifting 
handles at sides : it formerly belonged to Lydia Catherine 
Dowager Duchess of Chandos. The tallboy shown by 
Mr. R. F. Lock, of 88-91, Petty France, has cabriole 
legs ; it is 3 ft. 3 in. wide, and is one of many moderate 
priced antiques that he now has in stock. The chest of 
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QUEEN ANNE WALNUT CABINET 
Belonging to Hamptons, Pall Mall East, S.W.1 


drawers from Mr. Evan-Thomas is only one of the 
many pieces of this character that can be seen at Dover 
Street. Mr. Webster naturally sends us a fine grand- 
father clock, made by Thos. Johnson, of London ; 
marquetry, deep orange background with fine arabesque 
and figure inlaid, eight-day chiming movement, three- 
train, 12-in. dial. Johnson was admitted to the Worship- 
ful Company of Clockmakers in 1700. Mr. Oakes shows 
a fine clock formerly in the Wetherfield Collection, 
walnut inlaid marquetry, 11-in. dial, circa 1702-3, made 
by Joseph Windmill, who was at St. Martin le Grand, 
1671-1702. Mr. Leonard Knight, always showing fresh 
pieces, lends a walnut china cabinet, of perfect golden 





TALLBOY, veneered in walnut, 6 ft. 2 in. 
high 
Belonging to Gloria Antica, 170 Brompton 
Road, S.W.3 


colour, oak-lined ; fine mouldings, and the sides also 
of fine colour, and crossbandings as the front. The 
settee, belonging to Mr. Leonard Partridge, is a perfect 
piece of the period, and is upholstered with contemporary 
needlework. Rice and Christy moved some of their 
finest pieces to safety in September last, but a few 
remain, and the bureau bookcase is a grand piece; 
with original mirrors and handles and of unusual form. 
The card-table, the property of Mr. Godden, of Worth- 
ing, has a concertina action frame, the sides and top 
being finely veneered with burr walnut. By reason of 
Mr. Cecil Turner’s visit to the States last autumn we did 
not have the pleasure of including any of his collection in 
November, but we now illustrate a rare chest on stand. 
The cabriole legs, both back and front, are carved with 
shell motif, and terminate with claw and ball feet, having 
a carved shell on the shaped apron. The drawers are 
panelled with walnut bone and inlaid with ivory. Every- 
thing connected with this perfect piece is original, and 
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STOOL in its original condition 
Belonging to the Aloysia Galleries, Chichester 


the colour is a faded tone, 1710. The gesso mirror 
shown by Messrs. Keeble is one of many period pieces 
to be seen in Grosvenor Street, and we are glad to hear 
that Mr. Savage, of Messrs. Trollope and Sons, has 
joined the firm. The walnut cabinet of Messrs. Hamp- 
tons’ is typical of the stock they carry, namely, genuine 
pieces of a moderate character, helping to educate the 
middle- and poor-rich to something a little better to live 
with than the ordinary modern piece of furniture. The 
tallboy showing at Gloria Antica’s gallery in Brompton 
Road is veneered in walnut: there is a brushing slide, 
and the feet show William and Mary influence, and it is 
oak-lined. Aloysia, of Chichester, always have pieces of 
Queen Anne, and in addition to the little stool, they have 





WALNUT KNEE-HOLE DESK, 2 ft. 6 in. 
Belonging to Bruford and Sons, Exeter 





at present a remarkably interesting pair of corner cup- 
boards which were recently at Burton Constable, York- 
shire. Brufords’ knee-hole desk is a nice piece, one of 
many to be seen in Exeter, where everyone is welcome ; 
the box is earlier than the period with which we are 
dealing. Mr. John Bell, of Glasgow and Aberdeen, 
favours furniture of the Queen Anne period, and usually 





WALNUT SETTEE, carved legs and claw feet, 5 ft. 
Belonging to John Bell, Aberdeen and Glasgow 


illustrates one or two pieces every month in his advertise- 
ment, two being included in last month’s APOLLO ; of the 
two we illustrate here, one is a settee with cabriole legs 
and club feet, the whole being original except the cover- 
ing, the one to be used waiting the pleasure of whoever 
purchases the piece; the other, the wing chair, has 
finely shaped carved knees and claw and ball feet ; this 
is, however, covered in Hungarian point needlework. 
This piece may just be a year or two later than 
1714. The tallboy belonging to Mr. Charles Angell, of 





WING CHAIR covered in Hungarian tapestry 
Belonging to John Bell, Aberdeen and Glasgow 
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WALNUT TALLBOY, very wonderfully fitted 
with many drawers, and original engraved brass 
handles, 5 ft. 10 in. high 
Belonging to Chas. Angell, 34 Milsom Street, Bath 


34, Milsom Street, Bath, is only one of many very fine 
pieces in his stock of antiques. The particular piece 
illustrated has two small and six long drawers, which 
have a narrow herring bone pattern inlay around them. 
The clock by Daniel Quare belongs to Greenwoods, 





GRANDFATHER 
by Hoare 
Belonging to W. F. Greenwood & 
Sons, of Harrogate and York 


CLOCK 


of York and Harrogate ; this maker is considered a good 
second to the great Tompion ; Quare was the inventor 
of the repeating watch. 


ITALIAN AND BYZANTINE PAINTING IN THE XIIItH CENTURY 


(Continued from page 93) 


regarded by a past generation of critics as typical of the 
Byzantine. At its best, Constantinopolitan work could, 
and did, surpass anything that the contemporary world 
produced. But its second best tended to fall short of the 
best, and even of the second best, of other regions that 
based their art upon Constantinople, purely and simply 
because they were young while Constantinople was old, 
and they could hence offer vitality and energy, even if 
polish were lacking. 

But decadence at Constantinople did not come at 
once, and even when it began it was not universal. Two 
paintings of the XIVth century, a portrait formerly at 
Megaspelion,* and an icon with a portrait below, with 
angels in the middle, and with Christ at the top, pre- 
served in the church of the Chrysaliniotissa at Nicosia in 
Cyprus (Fig. VIII),’ again illustrate those features which 
we believe to be typical of the art of the Byzantine 
capital. Here again the colouring is light and delicate, 
but of surprising solidness and beauty, the art is severely 


* Xervos, * L’Art Grecque,”’ Pl. 355 


* Reproduced in colour in D ralbot Rice’s, “ The leons of Cyprus,’’ London, 


restrained yet curiously sympathetic, and the style shows 
a meticulous detail combined with complete mastery. 
Everything is typical of a long-established tradition at 
its best, but there is nothing of the hoariness of age ; both 
paintings are fresh, yet they embody the wisdom of all 
time in a way which would only be conceivable in some 
ancient centre of art and culture. It is this age-long 
dignity that distinguishes Constantinople, and when it is 
absent or is supplanted by something else, we can have 
no hesitation in assigning a work to some other region, 
however considerable its Byzantine affinities may be. 


*, *, *, 
i ¢ 
° od * 


THE GREAT BIBLICAL CANDELABRUM 


A letter in The Times of April 3 draws attention to 
the above work of art by Mr. Benno Elkan, which was 
installed in Westminster Abbey on Easter Sunday, and to 
the almost complete absence of commentaries by writers 
and critics; for that reason we remind readers that in 
the October issue of APOLLO we published a fully illus- 
trated critique of the work by Mr. Herbert Furst. A 
few copies of that issue are available. 
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FRANCES HODGKINS AND COLIN COLAHAN 
AT THE REID AND LEFEVRE GALLERIES 

Miss Frances Hodgkins, our ever-youthful veteran 
of revolutionaries, seems in some of her pictures here 
to have embarked on further experiment. The picture 
called “* Essex Farmyard ”’ seems to aim deliberately at 
a naiveté, a childlikeness in representation, which does not 
suit her. Miss Hodgkins’s forte is sophistication. Her 
art is the embodiment of sophistication ; but since the 
body is charming I do not complain. I do not know 
exactly what happens when she sees things: flowers in a 
vase, hills in Spain, farm implements, but something 
very queer happens : it goes all wrong from the sane and 
sensible point of view, but hey-presto, or, for all I know 
not so presto, and a picture is born which intrigues 
because of its shapes, its colours and the designs they 
make. I do not pretend that I like all her “ trans- 
formations ” equally well, though they all deserve 
respect because of their integrity, but such designs as 
“Chairs and Pots’ or the green subject merely called 
“ Design,” are beautiful in their language, and the 
blue subject “‘ Mimosa” is quite thrilling, however 
much it may be of a red rag to the bulls of common 
sense. 

Colin Colahan, who also shows at the Lefévre 
Galleries, has accomplished at least two masterpieces. 
They are two portraits of G. B. S., one looking down 
called ‘‘ I’m too busy to be painted,” the other looking 
enquiringly “‘ Phwat’s that you say?”’ That’s the way 
to paint Shaw ; it’s a much better way than that adopted 
by Augustus John when he painted him with his eyes 
shut. I mean Shaw’s. As if one could imagine our great 
Irishman otherwise than ever wide awake. 

But if Colin Colahan has accomplished something 
in these two portraits, it indicates that he is at his best 
in recording the general effects of the moment as he does, 
for instance, in the landscapes ‘‘ Nightfall on the Canal,” 
“‘ By the ‘ Doves,’ Hammersmith,”’ and in the excellent 
study of wintry urban depression called the “‘ Snow 
Block.”” In these landscapes, as in the Shaw portraits, 
he uses bold square touches of the brush to summarize 
effects. He is not so convincing in his other portraits 
and still lifes, which tend to look either Royal Academic 
or superficial. 

We should now like to see Mr. Colahan paint Mr. 
Churchill. 


THE ARCHER GALLERY 


At the Archer Gallery (303 Westbourne Grove, W.11) 
there was to have been a more extensive exhibition of 
Humorous Art than it has been possible to provide, 
owing to an important section that failed to arrive as 
promised. Nevertheless, visitors will think it worth their 
while anyway to see Carel Weight’s two oil paintings 
“‘ Entente Cordiale ”’ and “‘ Amorous Archduke,” if they 
like exceedingly good fun, and the Punch artist G. D. 
Armour’s pen-drawings if they like typically English 
illustrations of country life. Other good humorous 
drawings are by Joyce Pallot; and the Caledonian Market 
man, George T. Downs, shows a “ Race Course ”’ scene 
painted with naiveté and genuine sense of design. 





~—h 


KNEELING GIRL, ZULU and MAN WITH COIF 
To be shown at exhibition at Archer Gallery, April 17th 
to May 11th 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 

Messrs. Brown and Phillips have lately been par 
ticularly skilful in arranging contrasting exhibitions side 
by side. This month the contrast is supplied by Claude 
Rogers and John Aldridge. 

Claude Rogers, whose first exhibition this is, seems 
strikingly French of Bonnard’s circle. Not that he is in 
any sense imitative ; but he seems to possess a similar 
love of colour and indeed of paint. That has been 
apparent in the stray paintings one has seen of his in 
the London group and elsewhere. Most of his pictures 
seem to exhale the pleasure he has felt in the handling 
of his paints. ‘‘ Exhale ’’ seems the right word to describe 
a quality which is airy, like breath, and a sense of colour 
which is more like a pleasant odour than associated with 
paste squeezed from a tube. It is a picture called ‘ The 
Floral Hall, Covent Garden,” which suggested this com- 
parison to me, because it has no tangible subject: it 
does not present an architectural view of the hall, nor 
does it expand on the flowers therein ; nor is it a social 
comment of Covent Garden flower-sellers ; yet there is 
the suggestion of architecture, of flowers, and even of 
a flower-seller. The real meaning is the reflection of 
colour upon colours, the colour of the light that falls 
through the glass from the sky and touches all the colours 
within, making for example, the touch of red on the 
cheek of the flower-seller as important a constituent in 
the design as the gold on the flowers or the silvery hue 
in the sky-light. In the two paintings “ Interior with 
Spiral Staircase,’”’ and ‘‘ The Boy with the Dolphin,” 
colours are severely restrained, but the impression never- 
theless atmospheric. The plump little “‘ Nude ”’ is soft 
and fleshy. In the subject ‘‘ At the Piano,” the sketch 
is more coherent than the finished picture, but in both 
cases the green palm in the foreground almost forces the 
delightful “‘ piano ” part of the picture out of existence ; 
and something of the kind happens in the “ Still Life, 
Dish of Fruit,’”’ where the white cup and the red apple 
seem engaged in a fierce struggle for precedence. All 
this only means that the painter has so sensitive a per- 
ception of colour values that the slightest increase or 
decrease of emphasis would suffice him in cases where 
others can “ pile it on ”’ without risk. 
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SALE NOTES 


If Claude Rogers’s manner of painting seems French, 
John Aldridge’s is typically English. Aldridge’s pictures 
are hard, firm, pre-Raphaelitic landscapes with hints of 
Stanley Spencer, Ethelbert White and the William Dyce 
of a hundred yearsago. Unlike Rogers, too, Aldridge 
imposes his rich, rather low-toned colour-schemes upon 
nature, in particular the peculiar blue of his skies. He 
has, however, a way of choosing his subjects which makes 
his landscape attractive by the originality of his view- 
point and design. “ Lilac, May 1939,” “‘ Cottages by the 
River Pant, Autumn, 1939,” ‘‘ December 1939,” and 
especially “‘ Dovecot in Farmyard, August 1939,”" may 
be singled out as the most typical amongst his successes. 
For his flower-pieces, I have less appreciation ; he seems 
happier when he has the sky above him and can let 
nature predetermine the juxtapositions of form and 
colour. 


BARBIZON HOUSE EXHIBITIONS 


We are sorry that the March Exhibition at Barbizon 
House opened too late to be included in our Art Notes 
of last month, because it contained several pictures 
deserving of special comment, including a water-colour 
by an artist who was once famous among the cogno- 


SALE NOTES 


We are glad to announce the acceptance of directorships by 
two well-known men to the Board of Christie, Manson, and 
Woods. Owing to four of the five partners being away on military 
service and the retirement of one of them, a company has been 
formed and two new directors added. These two new directors are 
The Rt. Hon. Col. John Gretton, P.C., Member of Parlia- 
ment for Burton-on-Trent, a prominent man in public life and 
chairman of Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton. The other director, 
Mr. R. W. Lloyd, has an honoured name in big business 
circles in London and Manchester, and his various many 
proclivities are Fellow and Vice-President of the Royal 
Entomological Society of London; Member and past Vice- 
President of the Alpine Club; Hon. Treasurer of the recent 
Mount Everest Expedition, and F.R.G.S. He possesses probably 
the finest collection of Turner drawings in this country, an 
unrivalled collection of Swiss coloured aquatints and Chinese 
lacquer. The addition of such men will be welcomed by the 
world of Art generally, as Christie’s Rooms will no doubt continue 
to be the meeting-place of the cognoscenti. 


FORTHCOMING SALES 

The Red Cross Sale, to which we referred in our last issue, 
has now been arranged for June roth, and we shall hope to men- 
tion some of the gifts in detail in the May number. 

On April 18th, English porcelain, decorative furniture, etc., 
the properties of Capt. E. Butler-Charteris, Lady Henry Bentinck, 
and Sir Milne Cheetham, K.C.M.G., all deceased, will be sold 
at Christie’s, and on April 19th, at the same Rooms, an important 
collection of drawings and pictures, the property of the late 
Henry Bentinck. 

One of the outstanding sales during April is that of the Gilbey 
Collection of Angling Pictures, and Early English Drawings, to 
be dispersed at CHRISTIE’s on April 25th and 26th, also rare books 
chiefly on angling and decorative objects from the same source, 
on April 29th, and of course at the same sale rooms. Mr. Arthur’s 
collection is, one might say, far ahead of anything like it anywhere ; 
in fact, quite unrivalled. The late Mr. Walter Shaw Sparrow, 
whose knowledge of the subject it will be difficult to replace, 
always stated that it was one of the greatest pleasures in life to 
visit Mr. Gilbey and view and study his collection. The number 
of items is 245, and includes many of the rarest prints and mezzo- 
tints and drawings. We name a few, just to give one an idea of 
the richness of the collection : ‘‘ Drawing of Sir Edwin Landseer,”’ 


scenti, Cecil Lawson, to wit. What has become of the 
pictures of this landscape painter who died in 1882 at 
the early age of 31—full of promise? His little water- 
colour landscape in this show is, apart from his large 
painting in the Tate Gallery, the only one we have seen 
for many a year. 

The next show, which opens on the 18th of this month 
at Barbizon House (now 2 King Street, St. James’s), will 
be devoted to Oliver Hall’s landscape paintings in oils. 
Oliver Hall’s tapestry-like pictures, with their admirable 
design and careful truth to tree structure, have made him 
well known amongst the discriminating of the older 
generation. 


COLNAGHI & CO. 


Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi & Co., Ltd., inform us that 
owing to the termination of the lease of their premises 
in New Bond Street, they have taken over new Galleries 
at 15, Old Bond Street, W.1, where they will continue 
to carry on their business of Experts, Valuers and Dealers 
in Paintings, Drawings, Engravings and Etchings by the 
Old and Modern Masters; and to hold periodical 
Exhibitions as in the past, notice of which will be given 
in the Press. Their new telegraphic address is Colnaghi, 
Piccy, London, and telephones, Regent 1943-44. 


R.A., by J. F. Lewis, R.A. ; and ‘* Angling Party,” by Thomas 
Rowlandson. Pictures: ‘‘ Pike Fishing on the Avon at Fording- 
bridge,”” by Henry Alken ; “‘ Trout Fishing,” by James Bateman ; 
“A Family of Anglers,” by Arthur Devis; ‘‘ The Catch,” by 
George Morland; ‘‘ Outside the Pike and Anchor,” by James 
Pollard ; “‘ A Group of Ladies and Gentlemen in an Ornamental 
Garden in front of a Mansion,’’ by Edward Smith. Drawings : 





Drawing, one of a pair, WINTER AMUSEMENT, by 
WILLIAM HamMILTON, R.A. 
Arthur N. Gilbey Collection, at Christie’s, April 26th 


“Winter Amusement’? and “Summer Amusement,” a pair 
(see illustration), by William Hamilton, R.A.; ‘‘ Head of a 
Child,’’ by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A.; ‘“‘ The Rat Trap,” 
by Sir Francis Wheatley, R.A.; and last, but very much not 
the least, a picture, ‘* Partridge Shooting,’’ by George Stubbs, 
A.R.A. (see illustration). The sale of Mr. Gilbey’s rare books, 
chiefly dealing with angling, is on the 29th, and includes a few 
pieces of porcelain, old English glass, etc. 

On May 3rd, Christie’s will be holding a sale of Oid Masters 
which will be the most important since the war; it includes the 
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properties of the Countess of Northbrook, C.B.E., Capt. Robert H. 
Brassey, and the late Capt. E. Butler-Charteris. 

The Eumorfopoulos Collection of Chinese ceramics, bronzes, 
gold ornaments, lacquer, jade, glass, and works of art are being 
sold by SotHeBy’s on four days, May 28th to the 31st. The 
Chinese porcelain at any rate is one of the most important col- 
lections that has come on to the market for years and is world 
renowned. It is difficult to pick upon any particular item for 
special mention as there are so many rare and choice pieces, but 
we shall refer to the dispersal again in our next issue. We are 
illustrating three pieces. The Persian, which is equally world 
famous, is being sold early in June. 





PARTRIDGE SHOOTING, by Georce Srusss, R.A. 
Gilbey Collection, at Christie’s, April 26th 


PRICES OBTAINED 
FURNITURE, PORCELAIN, SILVER, AND OBJECTS OF 
ART 


At Puttick & Simpson’s, on March rst, a Bristol Millefiori 
paper weight, £12 1s. 6d.; another, 1847, £8 18s. 6d; and a 
further one, 1848, £19 19s. ; Rockingham tea and coffee service, 
£22 1s. od. ; Hepplewhite mahogany commode of four drawers, 
£27 6s. On March 15th at the same rooms: pair candelabra, 
Early Georgian design, £55 19s. 10; set of three George II 
tea caddies, by Ayme Videau, 1753, £28 7s. 2d.; Queen Anne 
tankard, by Nathaniel Locke, 1705, £36 6s. 6d. 

Prices obtained for furniture, porcelain, silver and objects of art 
on 6th March, at SorHeBy’s : a George I square waiter, by Paul 
Lamerie, £46; a pair of trencher salt-cellars, Edward Wood, 
London, £20 10s.; George I Bullett Teapot, Joseph Fainell, 
1720, £182. 

On March 14th, also at SorHEBy’s, a gold signet ring, XVth 
century, £60; set of three George II square waiters, Robt. Rew, 
London, £90; George II salver by Aldridge and Stamper, 1756, 
£30; cup and cover, London, 1791, £32; Charles II tankard, 
London, 1683, maker’s mark, £52. 

Wituis’s Rooms, March 13th, pair of oval wall mirrors, 
£50 8s. 

Curistie’s, March 14th, Colebrookdale bird cage, £12 12s. ; 
set of four Chinese Chippendale mirror pictures, 17 in. by 27} in., 
£168; pair of Adam mahogany urns and pedestals, £52 Ios. ; 
Adam mahogany side table, £28 7s.; and some interesting 
Aubusson tapestries, which did not fare badly considering the 
supposed slump in these antiques ; set of five “ Country Sports ”’ 
after Huet, £273; pair “‘ The Swing” and ‘‘ Blind Man’s Buff,”’ 
£173 5s. ; the three single at £73 10s. each for two and £54 12s. ; 
a pair of “‘ Neptune and Cupid ” and “‘ Venus and Cupid,” £84. 

Old English silver on March 15th at Curistie’s: George II 
plain pear-shaped beer jug, £27 2s. 6d.; Louis XVI circular 
gold snuff box, £34; German parcel gilt toilet service, £37; 
gold toilet service formerly the property of the late Miss Marie 
Dressler, £65. 


At SorHesy’s, March 15th: a large and important Crown 


Derby dinner service, £195; Worcester dessert service, £52 ; 
George II silver cream jug, London, 1737, £55; French bone 
casket, £44; Queen Anne bureau in two stages, £108. 
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At Curistie’s, on March 20th: Crown Derby dessert service, 
£50 8s.; set of four Old English gilt wood wall lights, £28 7s. ; 
mahogany tripod table, £16 16s. ; pair metal gilt Andirons, etc., 
£42; Brussels tapestry, XVIIth century, £147; Anatolian 
carpet, XVIIIth century, £94 Ios. 

At ROBINSON AND FosTeEr’s, Willis’s Rooms, on March 2oth 
and 29th: Persian carpet, £27 6s.; Oriental carpet, £44 2s. ; 
four cblong entrée dishes, William Fountain, 1801, £131 2s. ; 
set of George III baluster pillar candlesticks, 1765, £44 2s. 


DRAWINGS, PICTURES, BOOKS AND 
MANUSCRIPTS 

At SoTHEBy’s, March 6th, drawing, framed, G. B. Tiepolo, 
84 in. by 114 in., £155 5 ; water colour, signed, Birkett Foster, 
“High Street, Oxford,” £35 ; ; picture by J. S. Cotman, g} in. 
by 14} in., £65 ; ; ‘* Venice,”’ Occhiali, £80; “‘ Bacchante,” by 
J. B. Greuze, from the collection of Lord Pirbright, 19 in. by 14 in., 
£84 ; sporting subject by Sartorius, £62; pair by Canaletto, 

“Temple Gardens’ and “‘ Westminster Bridge,” £100; two 
sporting subjects, by S. Alken, £290. 

The sale at SoTHEBY’s on March 18th to 20th was very depres- 
sing. Though there was nothing startling, the prices obtained 
were not what they should have been ; apparently at the moment, 
books and manuscripts are not holding their own as other 
antiquities, such as silver, furniture, and English and Oriental 
porcelain, not so much to show for the money, and the number 
interested in books, etc., are not increasing ; there are two items 
worth recording : No. 382, “ Plutarque,”’ in a binding attributed 
to Boyet, 1574, Paris, fetched £82; and lots 694 to 715, ““A 
Collection of XVIIth and XVIIIth century Business Letters,” 
which was reserved, but £25 was sufficient. What an interest- 
ing lot ! 


PICTURES AND DRAWINGS 

At CurRIsTIE’s on March 2gth: picture, ‘“* Haymaking,”’ by 
Leader, R.A., £27 6s.; a landscape, by F. W. Watts, £37 16s. ; 
“ The Forge of Vulcan,” by Jan Brueghel, £42; ‘‘ An Encamp- 
ment,” by Wourerman, £39 18s. ; original etchings, Rem- 
brandt’s “ Saint Jerome,” £157 Ios., and ‘ * Lieren Willemsz Van 
Coppenol,”’ £52 10s.; a drawing by J. B. Huet, ‘“* Leda and the 
Swan,” £33 12s.; pictures, “ Interlude,” by F, Andreotti, 
£36 15s. ; ‘* Portrait of Madame de Noumont,” £178 ros. ; ‘* The 
Fortune Teller,” by J. B. Le Prince, £94 10s.; “A Mother,” 
by Dou, £52 Ios. 





Figures of TWO DANCING GIRLS AND A LADY 
T‘anc Dynasty 
Of the Eumorfopoulos Collection 
To be sold at Sothebys on May 28th 


It is satisfactory to report that the Benmore collection of 
Baxter prints dispersed by PuTTICK AND SIMPSON on April 4th 
fetched good prices. ‘‘ General portraits, Edmund Burke,” £26 ; 
“ Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Chubb,” £200; Prints, ‘ “ Butter- 
flies,” £10; ‘* Lake Lucerne,” £13; ; Historical Subjects, ‘‘ The 
Opening of Parliament,” £8 10s.; and “‘ The Launch of the 
Trafalgar,’’ £20. 
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